precautions required when handling it. As a result, while most of the world's roughly 400 nuclear reactors could in principle burn plutonium in fuel containing a mixture of uranium and plutonium (mixed-oxide or MOX fuel), few—and none in the United States—are currently licensed to do so.
The United States has agreed to buy 500 tons of surplus Russian HEU, blended to LEU, for $11.9 billion over the next 20 years, provided certain conditions are met. The United States will later resell the material to fulfill the demand for nuclear fuel on the domestic and world markets. While the purchase of Russian plutonium could, similarly, be justified on security grounds, both the security aspects and the economics of using plutonium as reactor fuel would be less attractive than in the case of LEU.
Because of the more difficult technical and policy issues involved, this report focuses primarily on the disposition of plutonium rather than HEU.
The International Environment
The management and disposition of plutonium from dismantled nuclear weapons will take place within a complex international context that includes the arms reduction and nonproliferation regimes of which this problem is an element, the continuing crisis in the former Soviet Union, worldwide plans for civilian nuclear energy (particularly the use of separated plutonium), and existing approaches to safeguards and security for nuclear materials.
Recent nuclear arms reduction agreements and pledges, along with national decisions concerning what stocks of plutonium are to be declared "excess," will largely set the parameters of how much plutonium will require disposition and when it will become available. The reductions agreements entail a complex and uneven schedule of reductions in deployed launchers between now and 2003. As yet, no agreement exists to govern the dismantlement of the surplus nuclear weapons, or the modes of storage and eventual disposition of the fissile materials, although discussions of some aspects of the problem are under way. Mutually agreed, monitored provisions for the disposition of fissile materials could help enhance political support for implementation of START II and for agreement on deeper reductions.
The current crisis in the former Soviet Union creates a variety of risks with respect to the management and disposition of nuclear weapons and fissile materials. We categorize these as dangers of:
•   "breakup," meaning the emergence of multiple nuclear-armed states where previously there was only one;
•   "breakdown," meaning erosion of government control over nuclear weapons and materials within a particular state; and
•   "breakout," meaning repudiation of arms reduction agreements and pledges,urity than does the management of LEU.
